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decorating of objects in relation to which the primary idea is that 
of use, and the decorating of those which are designed solely for 
decoration as such. A deeper sense of propriety, again, would pre- 
clude decoration of any kind in many places where it is freely made 
use of. Thus, the substance forming the lining of a sea-shell pre- 
sents a very beautiful surface, and, removed from its natural situa- 
tion, this would be no unfit background for Art-designs ; but a 
scene painted within the shell is out of place. There is the same 
kind of unsuitability in painting designs on a feather intended to be 



made use of as a quill-pen, from the fact that this is an unaltered 
part of a natural organization, and decoration applied to such an 
object is, in point of taste, only a degree removed from the tattoo- 
ing of a Bedouin or South-Sea Islander. Art, strictly speaking, 
changes natural substances when adapting them to its ends, not 
being frequently tempted to apply its colours to organised forms 
of Nature, and we cannot justify; on correct principles, any di- 
rect addition of Art-designs to finished and beautiful natural 
objects. 



THE SUEZ CANAL 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, Esq., late H.M. Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings bv George L. Seymour. 




O W many 
cent uri es 
ago the idea 
of uniting 
the Red Sea 
with the Me- 
diterranean 
by means of 
a canal was 
first con- 
ceived it is 
impossible 
to conjec- 
ture ; but we 
have histo- 
rical proofs 
that during 
the nine- 
teenth dy- 
nasty either 
Sethi I. or his son, the 
great Rameses II., made 
a canal from the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, near 
Bubastis, to the Gulf of 
Suez. It is not quite cer- 
tain that the work was 
completed in his time, 
though it is more than probable ; but we find that Necho II., 
in the twenty-sixth dynasty, recommenced the work, and cleared 
out the bed, which had, even in the twentieth dynasty, been 
filled up by the shifting sands. 

In the twenty-seventh dynasty Darius I. worked vigorously 
at the canal, and Professor Brugsch mentions several memorial 
stones and the statue of a king with Egyptian hieroglyphs and 
cuneiform inscriptions, which were found near the line of the 
canal to the north of Suez. But according to Strabo's account, 
quoted by Oppert, Darius desisted from the work because he 
had been informed that the level of Egypt was lower than that 
of the Red Sea, and that the latter would inundate the whole 
country if the canal were completed. 

In the thirty-third dynasty, about B.C. 285, Ptolemy (II.) 
Philadelphia re-established the canal which united the two 
seas, and called it the River of Ptolemy. This canal was again 
choked up before the time of Cleopatra, and it is doubtful 
whether during the Roman occupation Trajan or Adrian at- 
tempted its re-excavation. 

In the middle of the seventh century of our era — or according 
to Al-Kindy, quoted by Ali-1-Mahasin, in A.H. 23 — by order 
of the Khalifat 'Umar, the canal from the Nile to the Red 
Sea was remade and kept in repair for a certain time. It was 
called the Canal of the Commander of the Faithful, the imme- 
diate object of its construction being to supply food to the 
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people of the holy cities of Makkah and Al-Madinah, who were, 
in great distress from famine. 

In the winter of 1798-99 Napoleon Bonaparte, accompanied 
by a select party of savants and engineers, explored a part of 
the course of the old canal, from Suez northwards, with the idea 
of reconnecting the two seas ; and the whole party were in 
considerable danger of being drowned in the Gulf of Suez on 
that occasion. But it was not until this century that the work 
of connecting the two seas by a direct maritime canal was con- 
ceived and successfully effected. All former canals appear to 
have been of fresh water from the Nile. 

An idea long prevailed that the level of the Red Sea was 
much higher than that of the Mediterranean. Napoleon's chief 
engineer, Lepere, by a mistake in his calculations, was led 
to believe, and to state in his report, that the level of the Red 
Sea was eleven yards higher than that of the Mediterranean. 

In 1 83 1 M. Ferdinand de Lesseps was sent to Alexandria as 
eleve-co?isul } and whilst in quarantine there the French consul 
supplied him with books to while away the weary hours of deten- 
tion. Amongst these books was Lepere's memorandum on the 
scheme for connecting the two seas by a canal. This made such 
an impression on his mind that during the rest of his stay in 
Egypt he continued to study the question, and afterwards deter- 
mined to endeavour to carry the idea into execution. In this 
undertaking he was opposed most violently, and even practical 
engineers expressed their opinion that the work was not feasible. 
Even when the canal was nearly finished to within a short dis- 
tance of the depression of the Bitter Lakes, the theory was 
advanced and maintained by adverse critics that the evapora- 
tion would be so excessive as to prevent the lakes being filled 
by the two narrow streams, and that the current would be so 
great that navigation would be impossible. 

These discouraging predictions only served as an incentive 
to M. de Lesseps's energies. Indeed, he has been heard to say 
that but for Lord Palmerston's opposition to the scheme, the 
canal would probably not have been finished in our time. He 
would have relinquished the combat against the difficulties that 
presented themselves ; but with such an opponent as Lord Pal- 
merston ranged against him, his amour-firopre was touched, 
and he determined to proceed and to overcome all obstacles. 

When the enterprise was successfully completed, and all 
adverse prophecies were belied, the canal was inaugurated with 
an amount of splendour and eclat that has been unequalled on 
any other occasion. On the 17th of November, 1869, in the 
presence of the Empress Eugenie, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, the Prince and Princess of the Netherlands, the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, and ambassadors and diplomatic 
agents from the other Governments, besides a crowd of savants 
from all parts of the world, all of whom the ex-Khedive Ismail 
had invited to the ceremony, the inauguration of the canal was 
celebrated by eloquent addresses and prayers from Muham- 
medan Sheikhs, Jewish Rabbis, and representatives of the clergy 
of almost every recognised Christian community. This occurred 
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at the new town of Port Said, at the northern mouth of the 
canal. Then the imperial and royal yachts steamed through 
the canal to Lake Timsah, and anchored opposite the town of 
Ismailia, where many thousands of people had already assembled 
to join in the. festivities. 

On the 19th the whole squadron of mixed nationalities steamed 
from Ismailia to Suez without meeting with any mishap, and the 



news that the vessels had successfully passed through from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea was instantly flashed over the 
civilised world by the electric telegraph. The union of the two . 
seas was then an accomplished fact. 

We will now, ten years after the opening of this great work, 
start from Cairo by railway to visit it. The first few miles are 
on the main line to Alexandria, but just beyond the Kalliut 




Water Works at {smailia. 



station we branch off to the east, and passing through well- 
cultivated lands near the fresh-water canal, we reach the once 
important village of Bilbays, which, lying on the direct road 
between the capital of Egypt and the East, has frequently in the 
history of this country been the scene of conflict between the 
natives and their invaders. 
The most important station between Cairo and Ismailia is that 




Ship in the Canal. 

of Zakazik, a large town in the centre of a fertile district, which 
produces cotton and grain in abundance. Consequently this 
station is a very large one, and we see mountains of sacks of 
produce, and long trains of laden trucks on the sidings being 
shunted about in preparation for their transport to Cairo, Alex- 
andria, or Ismailia. 

On quitting Zakazik the train again passes through rich and 



well-cultivated land, but after having left the station of Abu- 
Hammad we find ourselves in the desert. Nothing can surpass 
in dreariness the aspect of this place, an undulating plain of 
sand, dotted here and there by a solitary bush, with a few soda 
plants in the depressions ; whilst the solitary peasants, or Bedawis, 
whom we have seen at very long intervals, seem quite out of 
place, and as if they had lost their way. Still the fresh-water 
canal is not far off. 

At the station of Nefishe* a branch line leads to the 
new town of Ismailia, on the* Lake Timsah. This 
town, built entirely during the excavation of the Suez 
Canal, is well laid out with broad streets and squares, 
pleasant villas and chalets in shady gardens. It is 
an oasis in the desert, owing its existence entirely to 
the fresh-water canal. In no part of Egypt is the 
fertilising influence of the Nile water better exemplified 
than in Ismailia. A rich cultivation of flowers and 
delicious fruits is produced where, until the beneficent 
waters were used for irrigation, there was nothing but 
sand of the most arid and barren description (see 
page 290). 

The railway now proceeds in a southerly direction 
towards Suez across the desert, side by side with the 
fresh-water canal, beyond which, to the east, is the 
maritime canal. A sight never to be forgotten, which 
must strike the traveller with surprise and admira- 
tion the first time he has the good fortune to witness 
it, is when, from the railway carriage, he looks 
eastward across the immense expanse of wilderness, 
and sees one or more gigantic vessels steaming 
across the desert. The canal is hidden by its banks, and we 
only see the vessels moving across the sandy waste, usurping 
the place and functions of the old-fashioned ship of the desert 
— the camel. 

Presently we see in the distance, on our left hand, the blue 
surface of the Bitter Lakes, which have been identified by bib- 
lical geographers with the Marah of Scripture ; whilst on our 
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right hand is the Gebal Genefeh, a remarkable geological forma- 
tion, which contains a great variety of minerals. 

After passing the Bitter Lakes we catch occasional glimpses 
of the canal, or of the ships sailing northwards or southwards, 
and eventually reach the town of Suez. 

Before the construction of the great canal, Suez was an Arab 
town of very minor importance, depending for its support upon 
the shipping, the periodical arrival and departure of the Indian 



mail steamers with passengers and luggage, and by caravans 
from Arabia, who made it their halting-place. The land around 
it was so barren and so thoroughly impregnated with sea- 
salt that absolutely nothing would grow in it, no plant or 
tree of any kind being visible in or around the town. There was 
no drinking water, but the people received supplies partly from 
the so-called well of Moses, and partly from Cairo, in railway 
tanks made for the purpose ; and it was doled out to the inha- 
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bitants at a necessarily high rate per jar. So the residents 
regarded as a great blessing the completion of the fresh-water 
canal, which brought them a plentiful supply of Nile water free 
of charge. 

The magnificent stone pier, one mile and three-quarters long, 
and the spacious docks to which it leads, are well worthy of a 
visit ; and here we embark on board the steamer which will 
carry us through the canal to Port Said. This canal is one 
hundred and sixty kilometres long (one hundred miles). The 
southern entrance to it is on the eastern side of the Gulf of Suez, 
to reach which we pass through a deepened channel in the gulf, 
which is indicated by posts and buoys, till we enter the actual 
cutting in the desert. The first part is tolerably level, and 
we look back at several important European buildings — hospital, 
stores, arsenal, &c. 

At the one hundred and fiftieth kilometre, counting from Alex- 
andria, we come to a heap in which large blocks of granite were 
found, and which represents the ruins, above alluded to, of the 
monument erected by Darius : here the level of the desert rises 
considerably. In the neighbourhood of Shalup we observe how 
carefully the canal has been excavated. The earth is very close 
and compact, and this part was a dry cutting. 

We next emerge into the lesser Bitter Lake, where we have to 
follow a beaten track carefully marked out by stakes, the rest of 
the lake being too shallow for vessels of deep draught ; and we 
soon afterwards enter the larger Bitter Lake, which is a fine 
expanse of water, but still so shallow that we have to follow 
the given track. Then we reach the station called Serapeum, 
where some important Egyptian remains were found; and 
at the eightieth kilometre we enter the beautiful Lake Timsah, 
where we soon see on its N.W. bank the prettily situated and 
picturesque town of Ismailia. 

Continuing our progress across the lake, our- course, as we 

approach the next entrance to the narrow cutting, is again 

mapped out for us by fixed poles and buoys ; and here on our 

• left hand, perched high up on a sand-hill, we see the pretty 



kiosque built for the ex-Khedive. We now enter a deep cutting 
which resembles a gorge. The bed of the canal has been dug 
out, and the sand piled up on each side to the height of sixty or 
seventy feet, thus quite impeding the view on either side. At 
the Gisr station a flight of wooden steps leads from the landing- 
place up to the top of the embankment, where is the once busy, 
but now deserted village. At intervals along the banks of the 
canal we see the guards patrolling, some on foot and some on 
dromedaries. 

The next important station is Kantarah, where a ferry conveys 
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passengers and caravans across the canal, this being the 
intersection of the high-road between Cairo and Palestine via 
Salihiyeh and Al-'Arish (see page 140, vol. 1879). Soon after 
leaving Kantarah the canal enters the Lake Menzaleh, through 
which it is constructed in a straight line to Port Said. Here 
the ingenuity of the engineers and contractors was taxed 
to its utmost, and special dredges were made, of larger dimen- 
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sions than any ever before manufactured, and the couloirs, or 
spouts, for the purpose of ejecting the mud beyond the embank- 
ment rendered most effective service. 

As we approach Port Said we see the masts of a vast amount 
of shipping, the flagstaffs of the various consulates and shipping 
agencies, and the canal widens out till we reach the inner 
harbour. Here are the wharfs, the storehouses, and the various 
factories of the company, and behind them is the town of some 
ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, built on a spot which, 
fourteen years ago, was a dreary uninhabited waste of marshy 
sandy shore. The outer harbour is formed by two long break- 
waters, one of which is one mile and the other one and a half 
miles long. They are built of artificial blocks of concrete, com- 
posed of desert sand and hydraulic lime, manufactured on the 
spot, and lowered into the sea from barges ; but they are placed 
irregularly, so as to present their corners and angles to the sea, 
and thus the more effectually to break the waves. 



Having now sailed safely through this canal, it may be 
useful to consider a few important questions connected with 
it. M. de Lesseps foresaw that great commercial advantages 
would result from the water communication between the East 
and the West, and his predictions in this respect have been more 
than verified. Lord Palmerston opposed the scheme, because 
he considered that its realisation would be the opening of an 
easy access to India, which would give an advantage to any 
strong maritime power with whom we might at any future time 
be at war. The Viceroys Said Pasha and Ismail Pasha both 
supported M. de Lesseps, in the hope of gaining political capital, 
and on the conviction that the French Government would obtain 
for Egypt a liberation from the suzerainty of the Porte. 

The entire cost of the canal was about ^19,000,000 sterling. 
Of this sum ^12,800,000 was raised by shares, a third of which 
were purchased by the Egyptian Government, and the remain- 
ing ^7,200,000 was paid by the Egyptian Government as 
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indemnities, repurchase of lands, and redemption of certain 
privileges originally accorded to the company. 

But these figures do not represent all that the Suez Canal cost 
Egypt. This Government expended for original shares, for 
indemnities according to the decision of the late Emperor 
Napoleon III., for the construction of the fresh- water canal, for 
the repurchase of the land for the construction of docks, ports, 
and lighthouses, and for the retrocession of certain privileges, 
sums amounting to fully ^16,000,000. 

Besides an enormous pecuniary outlay, the payment of which 
was the primary cause of her present enormous debt, Egypt has 
suffered both politically and commercially by the construction of 
this canal. To enable the Egyptian Government to fulfil her 
engagements to the Suez Canal Company a large loan was 
effected; and the system of borrowing having been once 
adopted, it was repeated, and the money thus easily acquired 



was recklessly spent. The canal, in which all the Governments 
of Europe were more or less interested, has brought Egypt into 
the unenviable position of being the bone of contention between 
rival powers, and the enormously remunerative carrying trade 
by railway and by caravans has been entirely taken out of her 
hands by the ships going through the canal. 

All the mercantile communities of Europe have doubtless 
benefited more or less by this canal, but a glance at the ship- 
ping statistics will show that England — the nation that from 
first to last most strenuously opposed the creation of this canal, 
the nation which contributed almost nothing to the original cost — 
has benefited three times more than all the other nations of the 
earth combined : from seventy-five to eighty per cent, of the ship- 
ping which goes through the canal sails under the British flag. 

The Suez Canal may therefore be said to have brought honoui 
to France, gain to England, and ruin to Egypt. 



